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BRIEF PEACE NOTES 

The text of the President's message to the people of 
Russia through the all-Bussian Congress of Soviets, 
meeting in Moscow March 12, is as follows : 

May I not take advantage of the meeting of the Congress 
of the Soviets to express the sincere sympathy which the 
people of the United States feel for the Russian people at 
this moment when the German power has been thrust in to 
interrupt and turn back the whole struggle for freedom and 
substitute the wishes of Germany for the purpose of the 
people of Russia? 

Although the Government of the United States is, un- 
happily, not now in a position to render the direct and ef- 
fective aid it would wish to render, I beg to assure the peo- 
ple of Russia through the Congress that it will avail itself 
of every opportunity to secure for Russia once more com- 
plete sovereignty and independence in her own affairs and 
full restoration to her great rdle in the life of Europe and 
the modern world. 

The whole heart of the people of the United States is 
with the people of Russia in the attempt to free themselves 
forever from autocratic government and become the. mas- 
ters of their own life. 

. . . Other messages to the All-Kussian Congress of 
Soviets from this country were sent by the League for 
National Unity (bearing a most representative collec- 
tion of signatures, varying from Theodore N. Vail, 
chairman of the League, to Charles S. Barrett, chairman 
of the Farmers' Educational and Co-operative Union of 
America, and from Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt to Mrs. 
James Wadsworth, Jr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation Opposed to Woman Suffrage), and by the Ameri- 
can Alliance for Labor and Democracy, signed by Samuel 
Gompers. The latter message stated that "the Ameri- 
can people desire to be of service to the Eussian people 
in their struggle to safeguard freedom and realize its 
opportunities," and that "to all those who strive for 
freedom we say : Courage ! Justice must triumph if all 
free people stand united against autocracy." 

. . . The remarks of Chairman Sverdloff subsequent 
to his presentation of President Wilson's message to the 
Congress of Soviets are given by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information as follows: 

Comrades, allow me, in the name of the Congress, to ex- 
press my firm belief that the wide masses of the proletariat 
and the semiproletariat of western Europe, as well as of 
America and Australia, are with us with all their hearts. 
Allow me to express my firm belief that these masses are 
watching with the closest attention the struggle which we 
are tarrying on bere in Russia, and I will permit myself to 
submit to your attention the resolution which was adopted 
by tbe presiding body of the central executive committee in 
answer to President Wilson's address to the Congress. The 
resolution reads as follows: 

"Tbe Congress expresses its gratitude to the American 
people, above all to tbe laboring and exploited classes of the 
United States, for tbe sympathy expressed to the Russian 
people by President Wilson through the Congress of Soviets 
in tbe days of severe trials. 

"The Russian Socialistic Federative Republic of Soviets 
takes advantage of President Wilson's communication to 
express to all peoples perishing and suffering from the hor- 
rors of imperialistic war its warm sympathy and firm belief 
that the happy time is not far distant when the laboring 
masses of all countries will throw off the yoke of capital- 
ism and will establish a socialistic state of society, which 
alone is capable of securing just and lasting peace as well as 
the culture and well-being of all laboring people." [Ap- 
plause.] 

Comrades, allow me to consider this applause a sufficient 
answer that you all join this resolution. 



. . . Four years ago the Eussian mujik had no hatred 
for the Russian bourgeoisie, mainly because he did not 
know that the bourgeoisie existed. His mental vision 
and his physical vision were practically identical. Do- 
mesticity and vodka were the simple fare at the banquet 
of life, salted with the superstitious habit of crossing 
himself before an ikon. He did not wish to fight capi- 
talism, declares Benjamin W. van Eiper in the New 
York Times Sunday Magazine, "'for the same reason 
that an American bricklayer cannot work up a fighting 
animus against pragmatism or the dissociation theory 
of electrolysis. It simply did not exist for him." Then 
came the war, and a new uniform in the place of in- 
herited habiliments, cash instead of credit and payment 
in kind, travel, a pound of meat every day instead of 
twice a year at Christmas and Easter. The mujik sol- 
dier was even billeted in the homes of the middle class, 
with their to him undreamed of elegance. He saw 
cities. These things, asserts Mr. van Eiper, who as 
representative of the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. in Eussia has had abundant opportunity for 
observation and for informing himself of the observa- 
tions of others, these things, and not the German re- 
pulse, are responsible for the revolution. Where for us 
war has meant in most cases lower standards of living, 
for the mujik it has meant far higher. His case is 
comparable to that of the Southern negro immediately 
after the Civil War, save that he must win his own way 
through the carpet-bagger era. "In the meantime the 
only real hope for the country will lie, first, in the slow, 
laborious process of indefinitely raising the level of pop- 
ular education, and, second, in the organizing brains, 
native and modern, who may be able in the course of 
decades to bring the industry and commerce of the coun- 
try up to the standards that have been glimpsed, the 
wants that have been developed, the hopes that have 
been aroused, in these years of war." 

. . . Germany's argument of a prior right to Alsace- 
Lorraine is annulled by Germany's own actions in 1871, 
not in that she took these two provinces, but that she 
did not also take or claim Holland, Belgium, and Switz- 
erland. In the magazine above quoted, Prof. Barry 
Cerf, of Wisconsin University, calls our attention to this 
fact in stating that the Holy Eoman Empire, of which 
Prussia claims itself virtually the heir, included not 
Alsace and Lorraine alone, but the three neutrals as 
well. No just reason existed in 1871 for not claiming 
the whole inheritance rather than a mere part of it, save 
that reason which would nullify the claim to all or part, 
that Germany was never the heir of the Holy Roman 
Empire, of which the mantel, if it fell to any, would 
belong to Austria-Hungary. To the problem of pro- 
curing a just plebiscite in territories manifestly thickly 
colonized with an alien people, Professor Cerf proposes 
a solution which, whether practicable or not, he submits 
as eminently just. "At the end of the present war let 
Alsace-Lorraine become French, as she became German 
in 1871; let elections be held three years later under 
the French regime, as they were held in 1874 under the 
German regime ; let the elected representatives go to the 
French Chamber of Deputies as they went to the Ger- 
man Eeichstag in 1874, and let the fate of the provinces 
be determined by the first pronouncement of those to 
whom the citizens of Alsace and Lorraine shall have 
delivered their mandate." 
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. . . The devil, it is said, gets his due twice to the 
Prussian's once. A writer to the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, a "personage," we are told, who has just re- 
turned from a week's visit in Berlin, is evidently en- 
deavoring to improve the Prussian's average. "To my 
surprise," he declares in describing his meeting with 
several of the American colony in Berlin, "the Ameri- 
cans in Berlin enjoy the greatest freedom. They are 
quite satisfied with thei^ treatment, and apparently are 
possessed of sufficient means to live in the comfortable 
style to which they have been accustomed. No objec- 
tions are raised against the speaking of English by them 
in hotels and restaurants, neither do the waiters object 
to speaking English with their American customers." 
The writer does not state the relation of these members 
of the American colony in Berlin to the United States 
Department of Justice in this country. 

. . . "Opening up the prospect of a complete victory 
for German militarism" is the name given by Swiss 
Socialists to a Russian-German peace. Ten leaders of 
this party telegraphed this opinion to Lenine and 
Trotzky at Brest-Litovsk, adding four necessary condi- 
tions to any such peace which would avoid this disaster. 
These were that Germany should not be represented ex- 
clusive of the voice of the Socialist minority ; that Lieb- 
knecht, Adler, and other political prisoners should be 
released by Germany as evidence of good faith; that 
Germany's Eastern armies should be prevented from 
employment on the Western front, and that peace should 
be concluded on a democratic basis of complete disarma- 
ment. 

. . . Other Swiss writers are urgent in calling the at- 
tention of British and American statesmen to their con- 
viction that unless Mittel-Europa shall be completely 
eradicated from European possibilities, no "victory" 
worthy of the name will have been achieved. In the 
Berne Freie Zeitung one writer asks, "Does Lloyd- 
George forget that Mittel-Europa is among the few 
serious political matters that have been discussed and 
written about during the war? Is he not aware that 
the program he has just proclaimed certainly excludes 
Hamburg-Bagdad, but admits of' Hamburg-Saloniki, 
and that all vestige of German imperialism will disap- 
pear only with the disappearance of Austria?" The 
writer pleads for a more just consideration of the wel- 
fare of the Southern Slavs and quotes Mazzini's asser- 
tion of the "inevitable" alliance between Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey as destined to result in suppres- 
sion for the Southern Slavs, while recognition of their 
nationality would spell the doom of European Turkey. 
Another writer in the same paper criticizes President 
Wilson's tenth and eleventh "war aims" as providing 
little relief for the smaller nationalities among the 
Slavs that are as desperately oppressed and as worthy 
of aid as the more generally recognized nationalities. 
He would employ the words of Section XIII in this 
connection, to read: "All territories inhabited by an 
undoubtedly Slav population to be united in a series 
of independent Slav states." 

... A third member of that group of Germans in 
Berne who have seceded as individuals from the Prus- 
sian iule, writing also in the Freie Zeitung, discovers 



five main peace programs in Germany today, although, 
as he is translated in the Christian Science Monitor, 
"there are in Germany almost as many peace programs 
as there are men and women." These programs are, 
roughly, as follows: 

1. That of the extreme war party, formulated by General 
von Liebert, providing for the acquisition of Esthonia, Li- 
vonia, Courland, Lithuania, Poland (Russian) and if pos- 
sible White Russia; for the complete annexation of Bel- 
gium and Northern France; "fantastic" indemnities for 
France; a gigantic colonial empire including the return of 
Egypt to Turkey; Austria to satisfy herself from the Bal- 
kans and Italy for giving up all claim to Poland — in short, 
immediate German world dominion. 

2. That of the moderate war party, demanding Riga. 
Courland, and Lithuania, with the islands of Oesel and 
Dagoe; Esthonia if possible, and Poland, at the worst, 
given to Austria; the best mining districts of Northern 
France to be kept, and the rest traded for colonies ; Austria 
to be given her way in the Balkans as far as possible ; the 
return of African colonies, with augmentations; indemni- 
ties in raw materials from the Allies — in short, preparation 
for German world dominion in the near future. 

3. That of the moderate peace party, consisting of the re- 
nunciation of annexations and indemnities, not preventing, 
of course, "modifications of the frontiers" obviously in Ger- 
many's favor. This party is characterized more by its 
wants than by its demands, which include a colonial empire, 
status quo ante, modified by stronger German influence in 
the East and in Belgium — in short, "war profits" as large 
as may be had and still maintain an air of liberality. 

4. That of the German peace party proper — "an honest 
democratic peace, based on the right of national self-deter- 
mination, excluding war indemnities and annexation, no 
matter in what well-sounding form, and advocating the 
entry of Germany into a league of nations, but without 
acknowledgment of Germany's moral lapses, without any 

'payment of damages, or any unrestricted application of the 
right of national self-determination to Alsace-Lorraine or 
Posen. These "cry quits," and are willing on that basis to 
entertain the necessary preliminaries to a better regime. 

5. That of the Orientalists. All favor the western prog- 
ram of the moderate war party. In the east they are 
divided into (a) those represented by Professor Hoetzsch 
and his Kreuz Zeitung, who still hope for a Romanoff resto- 
ration in Russia and a subsequent modified Holy Alliance, 
and (J») those known as the "National Democrats" and rep- 
resented by George Bernhard, of Tante Voss, who have 
amusingly enough evolved plans for a Bolshiviki-Junker 
alliance on the continent for the silencing of England. 

Prof. Rosemeier, the author of the article quoted, finds 
few "Friends of German Democracy" in Germany. 
"Let us not deceive ourselves," he urges. "Those in 
Germany who take their stand unreservedly on Presi- 
dent Wilson's last message are, for the most part, only 
a handful of bourgeois idealogists." Yet he confesses 
that, were the pall of censorship to lift, there might be 
found a stronger pacifist sentiment than exterior indi- 
cations give us any reason to hope for. 

... In contrast to any rosy hopes for a growing en- 
lightenment in Germany is the recent speech of Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, one time Secretary of the Imperial 
Treasury. After railing at Great Britain's efforts to 
destroy the economic strength of Germany, he pleaded 
for "an economic peace" of the following variety: 

We have first to win. If it must be, then the German 
people will endure this final extreme test. We are all con- 
fident of the issue. We demand restoration for all violation 
of law and all acts of destruction. We demand indemnifi- 
cation for all damage done, and we meet the plan of differ- 
entiation with a demand for the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment and equal rights ; the plan of exclusion with a demand 
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for the open door and free seas, and the threat of blockade 
of raw materials with a demand for the delivery of raw 
materials. 

... A cynical peace is a peace of compromise with 
Germany, in the bright lexicon of Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, Secretary of the British Labor Party. Speaking 
recently to a meeting of triumphant woman suffragists 
he urged them to "stand like flint" against a bargained 
peace, or any save one "coexistent with the ideals for 
which we entered the war." The collapse of Eussia, 
he believes, does not indicate the will of the majority 
of the Eussian people. "By all means let us try for 
peace," is his ringing conclusion, "but a peace based on 
international iustice and that only !" 

. . . Eussian peace is a political crime perpetrated by 
Germany, in the language of the Supreme War Coun- 
cil of the Entente Allies, it may be noted. The official 
statement, elaborating this interpretation, asserts that, 
forgetting the history of German diplomacy, "the Eus- 
sian people, in a moment of singular credulity, expected 
to obtain by persuasion that 'democratic peace' which 
it had failed to obtain by war. The results were that 
the intermediate armistice had not expired before the 
German command, though pledged not to alter the 
disposition of the troops, transferred them en masse to 
the western front and so weak did Eussia find herself 
that she dared to raise no protest against this flagrant 
violation of Germany's plighted word. . . . What is 
true of Eussia and Poland is no less true of Eumania, 
overwhelmed like them in a flood of merciless passion 
for domination. . . . Peace treaties such as these we 
•do not and cannot acknowledge. Our own ends are 
very difficult. We are fighting and mean to continue 
fighting, in order to finish once for all with this policy 
of plunder and to establish in its place the peaceful 
reign of organized justice." 

. . . "The ability to pronounce a sentence of interna- 
tional outlawry," is the new interpretation of the pro- 
gram for enforced arbitration by Lord Lansdowne, 
speaking in the House of Lords, March 19. His re- 
marks were brought out by the resolution moved by 
Lord Parmoor approving the principle of the league of 
nations and the constitution of a tribunal whose orders 
should be enforceable by adequate sanction. But, in- 
sisted Lord Lansdowne, no such league would obviate 
the necessity of settling the territorial obstacles to 
peace. "A settlement would not be complete without 
both an arrangement of territorial claims and the ma- 
chinery to maintain future peace." 

. . . Freedom of the seas (evidently implying mastery 
of the seas) and outlet to the southeast were, according 
to Chancellor Michaelis, Germany's two great aims in 
the war. This is brought out by the Leipsiger VoTks- 
zeitung's publication of a Eeichstag speech by Herr 
Haase, Socialist minority leader, in which Herr Haase 
quotes a memorandum sent by Michaelis to Vienna and 
urges it as an interpretation of. Herr von Kueblmann's 
announcement recently that all three Chancellors are 
agreed as to the Central Powers' policy in the East. 
The two aims quoted predicate two definite results of 
the war, the reduction of the British Empire and the 



firm establishment of Mittel-Europa. Following are 
some of the winged words of Michaelis : 

No one who knows the significance of this war can doubt 
that, despite all desires to be moderate, we cannot desist 
from 1 our aim of widening the frontiers of the empire, and 
of annexing, cost what it may, provinces for emigration 
that will not be under the influence of sea power. . . . 
We cannot overthrow Russia, as we are not in a position to 
penetrate her interior. We can, however, sensibly weaken 
her, by separating her from her frontier territories, the Bal- 
tic provinces, and Ukraine. That is the reason why Ger- 
many is politically, diplomatically, and militarily interested 
in the Sea of Marmora. This is also the reason for our 
advances against the Baltic provinces. ... By means 
of a shrewd policy the Baltic provinces can be easily Ger 
manized. They must be populated by Germans, and are 
capable of receiving double the population they have today. 
For this reason they must be annexed. . . . We desire 
the independence of Ukraine; if possible, it must obtain 
such a frontier as it can defend against Russia, and we 
must annex the Baltic provinces. The frontier between the 
German Empire and Poland must, therefore, undergo in- 
cisive (einschneidend) alterations. Esthonia and northern 
Livonia will be completely secured by the fortification of the 
right banks of the Narew and the Peipu. Further, the 
lakes, which must nowhere remain in Russian hands, must 
be inclosed within the frontier line. . . . The islands of 
Dagoe and Oesel must become German in order to defend 
the bay against sudden naval attack. 

. . . The Walloons of Belgium have hardly more to 
complain of from the Germans than have the Ser- 
bians from the Magyars, if a recent description of Bel- 
grade in wartime is to be believed. This is presented 
in the Prague paper Pravo Lidi by Deputy W. Gustave 
Habermann, an eminent Czech member of the Vienna 
Eeichsrat, who has visited Belgrade at the instance of 
the Austro-Hungarian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
The German "right of plunder," or officially recognized 
two days' looting of a city taken by force of arms, has 
left Belgrade's famous public buildings barren and 
weather-swept, with records and other material value- 
less to the invader heaped as moulding or charred refuse 
on the floors. Serbian insignia have been broken up 
or painted over. The Cyrillic alphabet is prohibited to 
the little children, and at the school house door one 
hears, according to the translator for the Boston Moni- 
tor, "little boys and girls reciting mechanically, with- 
out comprehension or feeling, little Magyar or German 
verses the sense of which they would have difficulty in 
understanding even in their mother tongue." At the 
same time in Serbia sixteen thousand commercial en- 
terprises of Magyar origin are operating in the coun- 
try under concessions granted by the conquerors, to the 
distinct prejudice, it is stated, of the conquered. Ten 
thousand people in Belgrade depend upon public 
bounty, which consists of a monthly allowance not quite 
equal to the cost of the monthly allowance of flour. 

... It may be interesting to note, in comparison to 
this (to permit a doleful pun) Hungarization of the con- 
quered lands, a growing lack of unity among the Cen- 
tral Powers evidenced in a similar translation from 
an article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, dated Jamiary 
16, by that paper's Vienna correspondent. 

An article in the Arbeiter Zeitung, passed by the censor, 
reads : "We must reckon with the possibility of a failure of 
the ( Brest-Li tovsk) negotiations and a continuance of the 
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war until either tlie aristocracy again in Russia, or the de- 
mocracy in Germany and Austria-Hungary, determines the 
conditions of peace. The sole advantage of the Brest- 
Litovsk negotiations, therefore, is that we at least know 
why the war must be continued." This language on the 
part of the Arbeiter Zeitung and the attitude of the censor 
must be carefully noted. It is becoming more and more 
clear that, with the semi-acquiescence of the government, 
the peoples of Austria, including the Germans, only wish to 
continue the war until the Entente is ready for an agreed 
peace ; indeed, that they regard this agreement in itself, to- 
gether with the liberation of all peoples from their imperial- 
ists, one of the war aims. Development here tends more 
and more away from an exclusive nationalism to a demo- 
cratic internationalism. This development must be kept in 
view in order not to run the danger of eventually standing 
alone for a triumphant power-peace that would mean the 
perpetuation of militarism. No agitation and no cajolery 
on the part of the Entente has had so prejudicial an effect 
on the relations between Austria and Germany as the atti- 
tude of the German Fatherland Party. 

. . . The spectacle of a Turk crying "Kamerad!" to 
Armenians is given in the recent appeal of Kernel 
Midhat Bey, secretary of the newly formed Ottoman 
League called "Peace and Deliverance," to his "com- 
patriot Armenians." The league mentioned has for its 
triple object the attainment of an early peace for Tur- 
key, the reconciliation of all Ottoman peoples, and the 
rapid evolution of Turkey into a "modern state." Mid- 
hat Bey is the grandson of Midhat Pasha, known as the 
"father of Ottoman liberty." The appeal written from 
Geneva, Switzerland, runs in part as follows: 

To Our Compatriot Armenians : 

For about four years a spirit of blind folly has impelled 
the governors of Turkey, young and old, to a rage of inde- 
scribable and foolish destruction. The plundering and mas- 
sacreing of all sorts should be replaced by an era of peace 
and concord in which we have lived in mutual good will for 
more than 600 years — you Armenians, and we Muhamma- 
dan Turks. 

To justify these crimes, the present government of Tur- 
key has published a cynical, lying pamphlet against the 
Armenians. After slaughtering the women and children, it 
was necessary to invent all sorts of accusations against the 
unhappy Armenian people. If amongst the Armenians 
there were some blamable, it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to search them out, and punish them according to the 
laws of the country. But because of some revolutionists — 
and they are always found — to deport, massacre, pillage, 
and destroy more than a million of peaceable citizens, strong 
in their innocence, is an inexcusable act, which we, liberal 
and truly patriotic Turks, condemn with all our might, and 
which our religion emphatically repudiates. 

In loyalty and in sincerity, we extend to you our hand, 
which has not been defiled. Accept this hand, frankly and 
without any fear, to unite in a common effort to obtain in 
the near future the realization of our ideal — our freedom 
and our national prosperity. 

On the part of the Ottoman League of Peace and Deliver- 
ance, 

(Signed) KfiMAL Midhat. 

. . . The New York Nation observes with some satis- 
faction that "it does not greatly matter which was first" 
in repudiating the Anglo-Eussian agreement relative to 
Persia, since the fact is that both governments have 
now definitely done so. In the words of Lord Curzon, 
speaking in the House of Lords in January, England 
had been led by the scheming of Germany and the pres- 
sure of Eussia to go much farther into Persia than she 
had had any intention of doing, passing from economic 
control to a virtual political partition. Since German 



scheming and Russian pressure are nowadays powerless 
against the British Empire, Lord Curzon could say that 
events have "given to His Majesty's Government a wel- 
come opportunity of testifying their sincerity" in dis- 
avowing designs upon "the political independence of 
the Persian kingdom." 

... A Lithuanian declaration of independence has 
been issued by the Lithuanian Press Bureau in Laus- 
anne, Switzerland, as formulated by the national Coun- 
cil of State. It bases its right to independence on five 
centuries of former independence, three armed at- 
tempts to regain independence, one hundred twenty 
years of Eussian oppression, non-recognition by the 
Russian Provisional Government despite support freely 
rendered to it, and present German occupation and 
Eussian inability to see justice done. The Lithuanians 
declare themselves free from all affiliations with Eussia, 
and, secondly, that "the Lithuanian people, appealing 
to the right of national self-determination proclaimed 
by the powers, is entitled and bound to take its fate into 
its own hands, and to have 'its independence recognized 
by foreign powers." 

. . . Lithuanians meeting in New York City in March 
proclaimed even a more definite sovereignty and in- 
dependence as their inalienable right. Eesolutions 
adopted asserted their right to no less than their ethno- 
graphical boundaries, which approximate the present 
Eussian provinces of Livonia, Courland, Kovno and 
Vilna. It was insisted that Lithuania should not be 
confused by the powers with Poland, since prior to the 
end of the seventeenth century the Letts had no con- 
nection with Poland and had been an independent peo- 
ple with a language of their own for five full centuries. 
To obviate the implications pregnant in the present 
large holdings in these provinces by "a Polonized nobil- 
ity," it was resolved that all land holdings in the future 
Lithuania must revert to Lithuanians alone. Other 
resolutions demanded that Germany and Eussia return 
to Lithuania all the inhabitants forced to emigrate dur- 
ing the war and pay damages on Lithuanian property. 
Federation of the nations of the world with particular 
safeguards for the small nations was highly approved. 
Strong resolutions called for the fullest Lettish support 
of America in the war, and the appointment of Liberty 
Loan, Savings Stamps and Eed Cross committees. The 
harmony of the convention was only slightly marred 
by the dissension between the Eoman Catholic and 
Protestant factions. 

. . . Meanwhile a Czechoslovak Convention in New 
York City has recently remade the map of Europe, 
separating Bohemia, Moravia and thirteen sections of 
Western Hungary from the Dual Empire. At the same 
meeting resolutions were adopted with enthusiasm 
pledging themselves to recruit from their own ranks 
thousands of volunteers to join the 120,000 Magyars, 
Bohemians and Moravians said to be in training in 
Prance. 

. . . Such meetings go better apparently out of South- 
eastern Europe than in it, at least so far as tangible 
results are concerned. In Croatia, which is under di- 
rect Hungarian rule, although theoretically autonomous 
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in home affairs, an important convention of Southern 
Slavs (Slovenes, Serbs, and Croats) held at Zagreb 
(Agram) in March was broken up with considerable 
disorder by the Hungarian police. Despite the fact 
that the meeting was opened by so important a person 
as Deputy Koroshetz, one of the four Serbo-Croatian 
Deputies to the Vienna Eeichsrat who were present, 
and was participated in by authorized representatives 
of Slovenian and Jugo-Slav political parties, as well as 
the former deputies to the Bosnian Diet, the speakers 
were not allowed to proceed, much blood was shed, and 
many arrests made. 

. . . Peace terms for Kumania have meant practi- 
cally national destruction, according to Mr. Gogo Ne- 
gulescu, a member of the Rumanian Senate, who writes 
to the New York Times. The two most significant con- 
ditions of peace which the unfortunate country was 
forced to accept are those providing for the forfeiture of 
old Dobrudja to Bulgaria and the "rectification" of the 
northwest frontier in favor of Hungary. The former, 
says the writer, means that Rumania must give up a 
territory which she originally won at considerable cost 
and since winning has made anew from a slovenly 
Turkish province into a thriving commercial center. 
The latter condition means that the natural barrier be- 
tween Rumania and her most grievous enemy-neighbor 
will be "rectified" into Hungary, giving the latter na- 
tion an opportunity to invade after instead of before 
crossing the Transylvanian Alps. The writer con- 
cludes : 

Before this great blow we bow without a murmur, with 
the consolation that all tf our allies recognize that Rou- 
mania has fulfilled her duty bravely and fully; that she is 
forced by famine, by unfortunate and unforeseen circum- 
stances to accept a forced and undesired peace; but, above 
all, we cling to the belief that the Allies, aided by the great 
democracy of the United States, will establish the reign of 
the liberty of nations in the world, and that at the final 
agreement the great sacrifices and loyalty of Rumania will 
not be forgotten. 

. . . Notable efforts for a friendly composition of 
national and apparently conflicting interests between 
the Italians and the Jugo-Slavs (Slovenes) are being 
made by the two great Milan dailies, Corriere della Sera 
and II Secolo. The extremists on both sides in the dis- 
pute which these papers would settle demand the 
Eastern Adriatic coast. The Italian moderates claim 
the coastland about the Gulf of Trieste and south to 
Pola, as well as the port of Fiume, the large islands 
of Veglia, Cherso and Lussin and some smaller islands. 
Serb authorities would grant Italian ethnical rights to 
the Western coast of Istria but not to the small portion 
of Goritzia lying on the Gulf of Trieste nor to Fiume 
and the islands mentioned. A recent issue of II Secolo 
contained a most conciliatory statement from Dr. 
Trumbitch, an eminent Jugo-Slav leader at present in 
England. This appeals to both sides to consider the 
common enemy, Austria, and not to present a divided 
political front to her machinations. Together the two 
peoples must drive Austria from the Adriatic, and in 
that effort it is of the utmost importance that good 
feeling should prevail between the natural allies. He 
states the Southern Slav desires as but two, to attain 



independence and to live amicably with their Italian 
neighbors — although it may be noted that he refers to 
these neighbors as "the good people on the opposite 
shore." 

. . . "For a whole year since America entered the war 
Bulgaria, resisting all German pressure, has made pos- 
sible your continued presence in Washington," is the 
reminder addressed to the Bulgarian Minister, Prof. 
Stephen Panaretoff, by Dr. Radoslav A. Tsanoff of 
Rice Institute, Houston, Tex., in an open letter recently 
published. This, asserts the latter, is proof that Sophia 
diplomats still remember the lesson in American demo- 
cratic ideals learned by most of them in Robert Col- 
lege — "your own Alma Mater" — and recognize Amer- 
ica as a friend. He also reproaches those who would 
think of sharing in the decimation of Russia. He con- 
tinues, in part : • 

From the Bulgarian legation in Stockholm my brother, a 
captain in the Bulgarian army's general staff, has voiced 
the indignant protest of all democratic Bulgaria against the 
Prussianism of the Sofia Court and its betrayal of Bul- 
garia's honor. We Bulgarians in this country are not muz- 
zled by Prussian censorship. We must speak out for our 
freedom-loving brothers at home. And you, sir, a thorough 
democrat, are our Minister, the Minister of the Bulgarian 
people. To you, as a free citizen of Bulgaria, I denounce 
openly and unequivocally the connivance of Ferdinand's 
henchmen at the crucifixion of free Russia, and the sending 
of Bulgar troops to the western front. Through you I call 
upon all my countrymen in America to declare unitedly and 
publicly to the world that the Bulgarian people have no part 
and lot in this disgrace. Future freedom for Bulgaria is 
unthinkable if free Russia is crushed and if the ideals for 
which America is fighting today are defeated in Europe. 
We know this; the heart of democratic Bulgaria is with 
democratic America and with free Russia, and not with the 
Kaiser. 

We turn now to America. She must not condemn the 
Bulgarian people along with Ferdinand and his Prussian 
masters. Now is the time for her to extend a hand directly 
to the Bulgarian folk. Let her, speaking for the Allies, 
recognize the justice of our cause in Macedonia. Offer 
peace to Bulgaria on the explicit condition that she break 
definitely with the Kaiser. Such a resolute word, clearly 
spoken, will change the entire Balkan situation. 

. . . Hisaakira Kano is deeply disappointed in us. 
He came here, as he wrote to the editor of the New 
York Evening Post, "to study something worthy to be 
introduced to my mother country," and he finds to his 
grief that this country is not yet "thoroughly saved by 
Christianity," as its energetic missionary tactics would 
lead an Oriental to hope, nor does it remember its 
widely proclaimed respect for individual rights when a 
lynching party is on. "It [lynching] is so barbarous 
that I, a follower of Jesus, cannot bear to think of." 
This remark from a descendant of those warriors who 
not seldom were known to practice self-disembowelment 
as a mute protest against wrong in high places, is fol- 
lowed by the observation that "It is time for all hu- 
manity, including American, to fight but also meditate 
and pray, and not to be excited, not to lose fair judg- 
ment." 

... In a recent debate in the House of Commons, the 
Liberal member, Mr. Lees-Smith, raised three objec- 
tions to the proposed course of Japan against Germans 
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in Eussia: (1) No good evidence showed convincingly 
that Germany would play into the Allies' hands by so 
disseminating her fighting strength as to push East- 
ward in force; (2) Japanese interference would prac- 
tically be war against the Eussian Soviet forces, with 
which President Wilson had professed friendship in 
behalf of all the Allies; (3) if Japan entered Eussian 
territory and seized and occupied it at the mandate of 
the alliance, it followed with almost absolute certainty 
that this territory would not be returned, if one might 
judge from Korea, In the same debate Foreign Sec- 
retary Mr. Balfour expressed perfect confidence in 
Japan's absolute loyalty in carrying out any decision 
that might be reached, and declared that in this ques- 
tion he had drawn no distinction between Japan and 
the other Allies. 

. . . Although the independence of the Argentine Ee- 
public was recognized by the United States only ninety- 
five years ago, Secretary Lansing officially signalized 
February 28 of this year as marking the completion of 
one hundred years of friendly relations between the 
Eepublic of Argentina and this country, since upon that 
day, 1818, the first United States diplomatic mission 
arrived at Buenos Aires. The Secretary of State in- 
structed the United States Ambassador at Buenos Aires 
to convey congratulations to Senor Pueyrredon, the 
Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

. . . The New York Times calls attention editorially 
to the promising new commercial relation recently in- 
stituted between this country and Chile, whereby Chile 
has formally adopted the dollar for settlements in trade 
between the two countries. Owing to the war, it is said, 
much of our trade with Chile has trebled in the last 
three years. Payment in pounds sterling has meant 
the hawking of such drafts in every country in the 
world, for "there is a different discount on the pound 
in every world center, and there are bargains in pounds 
which oppress and bewilder traders." The new arrange- 
ment is made on the basis that "the best time for fixing 
the value of whatever is paid for goods is the time of 
making the bargain." Chilean dollar drafts on New 
York will have now a fixed value in Chile. "The 
United States and Chile are now good friends," says 
The Times, "and are likely to be so for an indefinite 
future." 

. . . Opening with an invocation by Et. Eev. Na- 
thaniel S. Thomas, Bishop of Wyoming, and closing as 
the prospectus had it, "with a banquet costing $2.50 
per plate," the Congress of National Service held a 
three-day convention in Chicago in February. The ob- 
jects of the congress were many: to arouse the morale 
of the American people, to impress the importance of 
individual interest in victory; to give a clear under- 
standing to the country of the principles for which the 
war is being fought by this country, to formulate plans 
for patriotic education of the masses and in schools. 
A special session was devoted to women's work. In a 
separate paragraph of the prospectus and in the course 
of a whole evening's session of the congress special 
stress was laid upon the necessity of giving "aid in 
creating public sentiment in favor of the enactment of 



a law authorizing universal obligatory military train- 
ing and service as a permanent principle of national 
defense." 

. . . American casualty lists up to and including 
March 19 totaled 1,925. Of these 1,296 are deaths, and 
of the latter 198 were killed in action or died of wounds 
or gas, 683 died of disease, 145 were killed by accident, 
and 237 were lost at sea. Twenty-one men are reported 
captured and fourteen missing. 

. . . Enlightenment as to the purpose and conduct of 
the war is to be provided in liberal quantities, accord- 
ing to the prospectus and "official call" of the National 
Conference of American Lecturers, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C, April 8-13, 1918. The conference is to 
be "a training camp for the men of the American plat- 
form to equip them for the work of the hour; that they 
may be highly informed upon what is being done in 
the world; that they may lead in instruction on how 
to win the war ; that they may catch the vision of what 
is to be and herald it to the people; that while leading 
the way to decisive victory they may help to lay the 
foundations for the reconstruction of society." The 
proceedings and addresses by which this is to be accom- 
plished will be printed and bound, and as we read: 
"This will make a volume of incalculable value. . . . 
Orders are now solicited at $2.00 per copy. . . . 
Every school, library and student should be eager to 
secure it . . . Please order now." 

. . . "That each of the existing nations in July, 1914, 
shall be content with its boundaries as they then ex- 
isted," is one of the bases upon which the Allies should 
conclude a species of round-robin treaty establishing 
"the fundamental rules of international relationship" 
and providing means for enforcing them, according to 
a recent proposal of Senator Owen of Oklahoma. Other 
bases are: the right of self-government, the right of 
complete territorial integrity, freedom of the seas and 
international waterways, armed invasion regarded as a 
crime, internationalized control of backward nations, 
equality of commerce among the signatories, all terra 
irridenta to be allotted on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, and immediate disarmament down to the point 
necessary for internal control and a pro rata contribu- 
tion to the international army and navy. Continuing 
his plan to hasten peace, Senator Owen, speaking in the 
Senate on March 20, proposed serving a 30-day notice 
on the Central powers and all their allies, open or tacit, 
of a five-years' complete commercial and social boycott 
by all the Allied nations, in default of yielding imme- 
diate amenity to the will of the Allies' league. 

... An interesting story in the War Work Bulletin, 
published by the War Work Council of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, tells of the great good work that the Y. W. 
C. A. has been able to accomplish in Petrograd, even 
during the most exciting times prior to the practical 
evacuation of the city. Classes continued while fight- 
ing could be heard in the streets. "You will be inter- 
ested to know," writes the correspondent, "that we had 
one of our best commitee meetings late one afternoon 
when the guns from Peter and Paul were pounding 
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into the Winter Palace tnree or four blocks away." As 
long as girls could come to the headquarters, classes, 
rest, and, when possible, food were provided for them 
faithfully by these American workers. 

. . . Control by a league of nations for African col- 
onies is the recommendation of the Interallied Social- 
ist Conference. The text of its resolution relative to 
colonial possessions, which was mentioned editorially 
on page 74 of our last issue, after condemning capi- 
talistic colonial policies, runs as follows : 

The conference considers that a treaty of peace ought to 
secure to the natives of all colonies and dependencies ef- 
fective protection against the excesess of capitalists' colon- 
ialism. The conference demands the concession of admin- 
istrative autonomy for all groups of people that attain a 
certain degree of civilization, and for all others progressive 
participation in local government. 

This conference is of the opinion that the return of colo- 
nies to their pre-war possessors, or any exchanges and com- 
pensations which might be effected, should not impede the 
making of peace. Those colonies which have been taken 
by conquest from any belligerent must be made the subject 
of special consideration at the peace conference, at which 
the communities in their neighborhood should be entitled 
to take part ; but the clause in the treaty of peace on the 
point must secure economic equality in such territories for 
the peoples of all nations, and thereby guarantee that none 
may be shut out from legitimate access to raw materials, 
prevented from disposing of their own products, or deprived 
of their proper share of economic development. 

As regards more especially the colonies of all the belliger- 
ents in tropical Africa, from sea to sea, including the whole 
region north of the Zambesi and south of the Sahara, this 
conference condemns any imperialist idea which would make 
these countries the booty of one or several nations to ex- 
ploit them for the profit of capitalists, or to use them for 
the promotion of the militarist aims of governments. 

With respect to these colonies, this conference declares in 
favor of a system of control established by international 
agreement under a league of nations and maintained by its 
guarantee, which, while respecting national sovereignty, 
would be allied in spirit by broad conceptions of economic 
freedom and concerned to safeguard the rights of the na- 
tives under the best conditions possible for them. And, in 
particular, firstly, it would take account in each locality of 
the wishes of the people, expressed in a form which is pos- 
sible to them ; secondly, the interests of the native tribes as 
regards ownership of the soil would be maintained ; thirdly, 
the whole of the revenues would be devoted to the well- 
being and development of the colonies themselves. 

. . . The importance to Italy of our entrance in the 
war was brought out recently in the course of an ad- 
dress by Signor Eomeo Gallenga-Stuart, member of the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies and representing the 
Italian Cabinet, before the London American Luncheon 
Club. "The majority of Italians," he is reported as 
saying, "particularly the lower classes, know America 
better than even they know England or France. . . . 
Today every Italian knows what the United States 
is, knows of her wealth, her power, her genius. Every 
Italian knows, too, what she is doing in the war. When 
you ask an Italian what he thinks of the war now that 
Russia has dropped out, he says at once: 'But the 
United States has come in !' . . . If an Italian 
had over been asked which he would choose as an ally, 
the United States under President Wilson, or Russia 
under either the Czar or Lenine, he would have voted 
unhesitatingly for the former." 

... If we are not at war with the German people, as 
President Wilson has more than once declared, we are 



not at war with the German language. This is the 
claim of Dr. P. P. Claxton, Federal Commissioner of 
Education and, incidentally, member of the executive 
committee of the American Peace Society. Dr. Claxton 
does not believe that German should be eliminated from 
the public schools, according to the press reports of a 
letter of his addressed to. the president of the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota. "Let us finish our task with- 
out chanting any hymn of hate," he writes, and declares 
that the practical, educational and cultural value of 
the German language and literature need not be sacri- 
ficed to the demands of patriotism, and. that school 
boards may fulfill their full duty in carrying on the 
war against German military autocracy without elimi- 
nating the language from their curricul?. 

. . . Ex-Governor Martin H. Glynn of New York 
divides all the United States into two parts — ''those 
who wanted war at any price" and those who hoped for 
peace, if peace could be maintained without the sacri- 
fice of national honor." He presents this as nothing 
new, but goes on to trace what he considers a remark- 
able development in the attitude of these two groups 
since this country declared, war. In a recent editorial 
in the Albany Times-Union he points out that the "war 
buzzards," as he calls the former of the two parties, 
are now found "trying to gnaw the vitals out of our 
Commander in Chief, while the great majority of those 
who stood for peace while peace spelled honor are up- 
holding the President's hands as Aaron and Hur up- 
held the hands of Moses in the battle with Amalek." 
Later, writing relative to the severe criticisms of our 
unpreparedness and the mistakes we have made in pre- 
paring somewhat too hastily, he adds : 

Gen. Winfleld Scott, one of the world's greatest soldiers, 
compressed an historic situation in a nutshell when he said, 
"Republics are never prepared for war." 

The business of republics is peace ; the business of autoc- 
racies is war. 

Autocracy lives by the sword. The father and grand- 
father of Frederick the Great said so ; Frederick himself 
said so ; and so saith the Kaiser, and the Crown Prince, too. 

A love and a craving for peace, however, form the very 
genesis of a republic. To this genesis republics are true; 
from this genesis republics depart only at the call of honor 
or the command of necessity. 



AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 

American Peace Society 

The Annual Meeting of the Directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society must, under the terms of the consti- 
tution, be held in May. The directors are notified that 
the date of the meeting has been set for May 25, Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C, at 10 a. m. 

New England Department 

The Sunday afternoon gatherings in the Director's 
apartments in Portland have not lost interest during 
their third month. While the subjects under consider- 
ation have been varied in character, effort has been made 
to confine them as much as possible either to interna- 
tional relations, or to discussions of and instructive 
lectures upon the customs of other lands with which the 
average American is too little acquainted, and yet to 



